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THE FOUR-POWER PACT. 


ARELY can a plan aiming at international ‘ appeasement ”’ 
have raised such controversy before its text was published 
or its exact character known as that which has centred 

round the so-called Four-Power Pact, of which Signor Mussolini and 
Mr. MacDonald are the authors. The text of this proposal is as 
yet unpublished ; it is not, in fact, certain that it ever existed, since 
both the statesmen responsible for the idea have studiously avoided 
any reference to it except in vague terms. The Duce, as a matter 
of fact, has said nothing at all, and the only statements appearing in 
Italy which can be regarded as in any way explanatory of the terms 
of the Pact have been those contained in newspapers like the Giornale 
d'Italia, enjoying official confidence. Mr. MacDonald, on the other 
hand, has talked freely, but his speech in the House of Commons 
on March 23rd, while dealing with the proposal at length, was so 
empty of definite information as to its terms that it gave the im- 
pression that the speaker himself had not yet got a clear picture in 
his mind as to the full implications of what he was proposing to do. 
Assuming, which is by no means certain, that the plan had been 
presented to him by Signor Mussolini in a cut and dried form, with 
the details filled in, Mr. MacDonald was presumably aware that it 
would be necessary for him to modify, add to, or otherwise alter the 
terms before it could hope for acceptance by this country and by 
France, but it would have been less mystifying for the House and 
for the country if he had effected these modifications before making 
his statement. As it was, anyone attempting to understand the 
situation has to put every phrase of the Prime Minister beneath the 
microscope if he wishes to disentangle what is in the plan, as sub- 
mitted in Rome, from what the British Government thinks ought 
to be in it. If he succeeds in doing this he will probably come to 
the conclusion that the Pact in the form proposed by Signor Mussolini 
was seen by the British Government to be impossible of acceptance ; 
an alternative text capable of getting past both French and German 
objections was found to be too difficult to draft ; and the Government 
accordingly decided to confine themselves to putting forward the 
idea of collaboration between the four Powers, leaving the details 
to be filled in during further discussions between the representatives 
of the countries principally concerned. 


Certain particulars, it is true, he set out in fairly clear terms, 
but there were also important omissions which left opinion in this 
country and abroad in great doubt as to the most important implica- 
tions of the plan, and all the information which has been made 
available since Mr. MacDonald made his speech has tended only to 
increase the controversy which has been going on around the scheme. 
On March 31st both the Temps and the Matin published what 
purported to be the text of the Pact as agreed upon in Rome after 
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discussions between the Duce and the two British Ministers,' but 
the public has since been assured by M. de Jouvenel—who came 
from Rome to Paris expressly for the purpose of explaining the 
Italian plan—that that text was not authentic, and that it was 
(he was speaking on April 2nd) too early to make a definite statement 
on the Rome agreement, for no definite step had yet been decided 
upon. As to this, the fact very possibly is that the text which 
appeared in the Temps was correct in that it represented the result 
of the Rome conversations, but that after they had been concluded, 
further modifications were suggested by the British Government, 
presumably for the purpose of meeting French and Polish objections. 


Before going further, however, into the question of the terms 
of the Pact and of its reception in the other countries concerned 
the history of its origin must be shortly outlined. In Italy it is 
claimed that not only was Signor Mussolini the originator of the 
idea, but that he put it forward as long ago as October last year. 
Speaking at Turin on October 23rd he said :— 


“T think that if to-morrow on the basis of justice, of recognition 
of our sacrosant rights, . . . it were possible to recognise the premises 
necessary and sufficient for the collaboration of the four great Western 
Powers, Europe would be tranquil from the political standpoint, and 
perhaps the end would be in sight of the economic crisis by which 
we are gripped .. .” 


It was while they were at Geneva submitting the new British 
plan to the Disarmament Conference in the middle of March that 
Mr. MacDonald and Sir John Simon received an invitation from 
Signor Mussolini to visit him in Rome. Mr. MacDonald at once let 
the French Premier know of his intention to accept it, and M. 
Daladier’s reply was simply to wish him bon voyage. With this 
reassurance that his object in going would not be misunderstood 
the Prime Minister left Geneva and arrived in Rome on March 18th. 
Here it is as well to state that on the same day conversations were 
held between the Ambassadors of Germany and France and Signor 
Mussolini, so that all the countries concerned were in close touch 
with the head of the Italian Government, and with each other, from 
the moment the plan for a Four-Power Pact was submitted to 
Mr. MacDonald by the Duce. The latter had, in fact, seen M. 
de Jouvenel before the British Ministers arrived, and the French 
Ambassador also had a conversation with Sir Ronald Graham. 


The information given to the world after two conversations 
between the Italian and British Premiers did not make clear what 
the former had actually proposed. The official communiqué merely 
stated that the statesmen had “‘ examined a project for an under- 
standing on the larger political questions, put forward by the 
head of the Italian Government with the object of securing the 





(1) For the main points in this text see the Chronology, page 13. 
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collaboration of the four Western Powers in an effort to promote, in 
the spirit of the Kellogg Pact and the ‘no force’ declaration, a 
long period of peace for Europe and the world.” 


The long period aimed at was understood to be Io years, during 
which the four Powers were to undertake not to increase their 
armaments, and nothing more was divulged, but in talking to the 
Press the next day (March 2oth) on leaving for Paris, Mr. MacDonald 
declared that the communiqué covered the whole ground. He also 
said nothing of treaty revision, and begged correspondents to 
add nothing to the communiqué in sending their messages to the 
foreign Press. He did say, however, that they were out for an 
agreed and not an imposed peace, “ a peace that will arise out of the 
satisfaction of the claims of the various nations that are in a position 
to disturb it.”’ 

As to Mr. MacDonald’s special interest in the plan, one considera- 
tion which may have weighed heavily with him was the belief, 
strengthened by his visit to Geneva, that the Disarmament Con- 
ference cannot now come to any agreement: press correspondents 
who saw him in Rome stated that he appeared to have no interest 
in what was going on at Geneva. Whether this is true or not, 
both he and the Foreign Secretary must have been sufficiently 
preoccupied with the question of the reception which the plan would 
have in Paris. They both went straight there to report to the 
French Premier, who must have at once made it clear that no action 
taken by any group of Powers which was not in accordance with the 
League principle of the equality of all members would find acceptance 


in France. 

Following the report made to MM. Daladier and Paul-Boncour, 
an official communiqué was issued, on March aist, stating that the 
French Ministers had thanked their colleagues for the information 
they had furnished and had “ affirmed their desire to see established 
in the interest of peace, within the framework and in the spirit of 
the League of Nations, a loyal co-operation between the four 
European Powers who are permanent members of the Council of 
the League.” 

This point as to the special position and responsibilities of the 
four Powers was felt to need further emphasising, in view of the 
criticism which at once appeared in the Press in more than one 
country that the plan amounted to the setting up of a dictatorship 
of the powerful nations. Mr. MacDonald pointed out, in a state- 
ment to the Press in Paris, that the four countries taking the 
initiative not only had a special responsibility for the status and 
continuity of the League’s policy, but were also the four which, 
if the worst came about, would have to bear the brunt of the work. 
And, as has been noticed elsewhere,’ a four-Power Pact need not 





(1) Vide the Economist of April 8th on “ the Réle of France.” 
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take the form of a cabal between the strong to dominate the weak, 
It might equally take on the aspect of a special vow to keep the 
peace, voluntarily undertaken by Powers that are both specially 
prone and specially able to break it, and it may well be felt that it is 
only if the Great Powers fall foul of one another that there will be 
a general war. 


Mr. MacDonald also attempted to meet the objection that the 
initiative of the Italian Premier implied action independent of the 
League. ‘“‘I can assure you,” he told the Paris press, “‘ that the 
League of Nations was always in our minds. There is no attempt to 
supplant the League. It is an idea, a plan which, if it is found 
workable, will be of the greatest assistance to the League,” but in 
what way he did not explain. 


That he was convinced that the objections put forward in Paris 
(where the views of Warsaw and Prague were also being reflected) 
made it impossible for him to put forward for acceptance the version 
of the Pact which had emerged from the Rome conversations was 
evident from the remark which he also made to the press, to the 
effect that the views he had gathered in Rome and Paris “ were 
now being surveyed for the purpose of devising the best method of 
creating a more neighbourly feeling in Europe.’’ That this survey 
had not yet been completed when he made his statement in Parlia- 
ment two days later was evident from the terms of the speecli, 
of which more must be said later. . 


In France opinion was divided between distrust of the implica- 
tions of the Pact and anxiety not to miss the chance of participating 
in a move which might prevent the ‘ conjonction”’ of Germany 
and Italy. If France said ‘‘ No” to the plan, it was asked, what 
would happen next? Germany would continue to re-arm and 
the superiority of the French army might not last for very much 
longer. On the other hand, as M. Daladier himself was reported 
to have said, the pact would mean that France would be confronted 
by two Powers both of which were pursuing a policy of treaty 
revision, and would, therefore, be dependent on Great Britain as 
arbiter. M. Paul-Boncour was doubtful: the proposals might be 
regarded as a possible element of appeasement on the strict under- 
standing that they were applied within the framework of the League, 
and the equality of status of all its members preserved. And 
M. Herriot was frankly hostile. The plan, he said,* was based on 
three ideas and on three essential articles, 7.e.: (1) The organisation 
of peace would be henceforward entrusted for a period of 10 years 
to four Powers. (2) The revision of treaties would have to be 
undertaken (s’impose), and, (3) Equality of rights is henceforth 
accorded to Germany, on condition that its application is effected 
by stages. 





(1) In an article in Le Démocrate, entitled ‘‘ Le Pacte, rien que le Pacte.” 
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It would be the worst of follies, said M. Herriot, to substitute 
for League policy a system of agreements between dominating 
Powers (putssances directrices). Even if the revision of treaties be 
accepted as an object, did anyone believe that the four Powers 
could consider themselves authorised to remake the map of Europe 
and of the world? That would certainly mean war. 


As for the press, the Temps took the view that the plan would 
“complete the ruin of the League,” besides having the direct 
effect of destroying equality among nations at Geneva. “ It is 
disconcerting,’’ it added, “‘ that Mr. MacDonald should not see that 
the revision of treaties and the terms proposed by Germany and 
Italy, far from giving better assurance of peace, would inevitably 
lead to war.”’ 

In the Chamber it was noteworthy that the plan was as un- 
welcome to the Right as to the Left, though for different reasons. 
The Socialists objected that, taken in conjunction with the British 
disarmament plan, the Pact provided for the rearmament of Germany, 
while the Nationalists pointed out that indirectly it encouraged 
war; for instance, the Poles would certainly rather fight than 
abandon the Corridor. 


The next stage in the discussions was the debate in the House 
of Commons on March 23rd on the Prime Minister’s visits to Geneva 
and Rome.t Mr. MacDonald’s account of his meeting with Signor 
Mussolini has already been referred to, but there are certain points 
in his statement of which something further may be said here. He 
began by saying that “the position is still in a very unformed 
condition,’”’ but the document handed to him by the Italian Premier 
had showed that 

“ his mind had been running on an effective policy of collaboration 
between the four Western Powers to maintain peace in the spirit 
of the Kellogg Pact and of the no-force pact which had been 
contemplated by the Five-Power Conference as return for Germany 
getting a declaration in principle of our willingness to accord her 
equality of status—a declaration that those Powers should not resort 
to force to try to solve any of their immediate political difficulties.’’ 

When he had added that Signor Mussolini had felt that Article 19 
of the Covenant was not meant to become dormant and that the 
proposed co-operation should be carried out within the framework 
of the League, with 10 years indicated as the period of a treaty, 
“ should it be possible to manage it,” he had said all that he was to 
say regarding the exact character of the Pact. For when he went 
on to intimate that the Government would work out further details, 
at which Mr. Lloyd George interjected “ Details of what ” ? he merely 
replied ‘‘ Details of the plan, so that the plan may not merely have 
as its general purpose peace, and its big and almost only detail 
the revision of treaties.”’ 





(i) A short outline was published in the Bulletin of March 30th, 1933, pp. 23-24. 
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This was the Prime Minister’s first direct reference to the subject 
of revision, and it was not one which was calculated to allay the 
uneasiness in Warsaw or the capitals of the Little Entente States, 
It is true that he went on to say that he had indicated to the Duce 
‘“‘ some matters of essential detail which had to be provided for—for 
instance how the smaller States affected could be consulted,” and 
he continued, 

“Some of them, I see by the newspapers, are beginning to fear 
consequences. It is very natural, on account of what has been 
reported in the newspapers, but I can give them an assurance that, 
so far as the conversations are concerned, they have no foundation 
whatever for their fears. I wish to make it clear that in our view 
these smaller States have a right to be consulted wherever their 
special interests are concerned, and that that will be done.” 


The “smaller States’’ were, however, not impressed by this 
avowal. The Permanent Council of the Little Entente held a meet- 
ing at Geneva at which the Prime Minister’s speech was examined, 
with the result that a statement was issued, on March 25th, declaring 
that the Council could not admit that the cause of good relations 
between the various countries was helped by agreements which had 
for their aim the disposal of rights belonging to other States, whether 
such agreements obliged their signatories to take concrete decisions, 
or whether the purpose was that the signatories should exert pressure 
on countries which were not parties to the agreements. It was 
impossible to dispose either directly or indirectly of the property 
of others, and the States of the Little Entente ‘‘ formulate at once 
the most explicit reserve towards the eventual conclusion of such 
agreements in all that might concern their rights and policy.” 


When it is remembered that the Peace Treaties constitute the 
very charters of existence of the Succession States, the serious view 
taken of the Italian initiative can be well understood. The im- 
mediate effect of the reports as to the plan, vague as these were— 
and their very vagueness probably added to the disquiet which was 
felt—was a series of consultations between the representative 
Ministers of Poland and the Little Entente. The Polish Foreign 
Minister at once visited Prague and Bucarest, while M. Titulescu 
went to Paris as representative of all three of the Little Entente 
States. The Foreign Minister of Yugo-slavia issued a statement 
that the declaration of the Little Entente reflected fully and pre- 
cisely their view, adding that the “ revisionists”’ were making 2 
big mistake if they counted on the difficulties of the internal con- 
solidation of Yugo-slavia. 


In France the whole attention of the Government has been give 
to the task of drafting counter proposals which would get rid of 
the objectionable features of the Mussolini-MacDonald outline. 
M. de Jouvenel was summoned to Paris to explain, and a number 
of conversations were then held in which M. Paul-Boncour, 
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M. Titulescu and Lord Tyrell have all taken part. M. de Jouvenel 
appears to be a believer in the plan, and he has been at pains to 
explain that most of the objections raised against it were due to 
misinterpretation of Signor Mussolini’s proposals. He maintains 
that the “ pact of political collaboration ’’ fits into the framework 
of the League, and it had to be concluded between the four Great 
Powers because of their great responsibility. But the decisions 
at which they might arrive would be submitted to the League 
Council, and as they had no majority on the Council the final word 
would rest with that body as a whole. 

“The only question,’”’ he added, “is whether the four Powers 
should try to co-operate or not. Agreement between the permanent 
members of the Council has always been helpful to the work of the 
League. It would be extremely dangerous if the Disarmament 
Conference were to separate and leave Europe divided into two 
hostile camps ; in the midst of such anarchy any demands for treaty 
revision would be extremely dangerous.”’ 

For several days the French Cabinet has been discussing the 
plan, and on April 6th the Premier made an important speech, 
giving the general views of the Government on the proposal. Though 
he led it to be understood that the terms of the Memorandum to 
be communicated to the Chamber had been decided upon, the final 
text was not then submitted, and at the’ time of writing is still 
unpublished. So much delay has characterised the definite adoption 
of its terms by the Cabinet. that one of the Nationalist papers has 
dubbed it “‘ the phantom memorandum,”’ while the Liberté expresses 
no surprise that the Government cannot decide on the text, since 
its position is extremely awkward. ‘“‘ No matter how subtle and 
diplomatic the language of the document may be,”’ says the writer, 
“it must be difficult in one breath to promise England, Italy and 
Germany that treaties will be revised, and to promise Poland and 
the Little Entente that they will not.” 


Though not published, however, the text is reported to have been 
actually submitted to Parliament on April roth, when a certain 
amount of information regarding its contents was allowed to be 
circulated. Broadly, the French plan, or version of the Pact, is 
believed to envisage an understanding to follow previous pacts, 
that is, the League Covenant, the Kellogg Treaty, and the No-Force 
Declaration of December 11th; collaboration in the maintenance 
and enforcement of existing contracts for preserving peace ; respect 
for the rights of all nations, and the application, not only of Article 
Ig of the Covenant, but also of Article 10 (concerning respect for 
territorial integrity), Article 11 (ve preliminary action to prevent 
war), Article 12 (ve arbitration for judicial settlement of disputes) 
and Articles 15 and 16 (ve action by the Council and provision for 
sanctions). It is also understood to provide for mutual economic 
co-operation ; application to the other ex-enemy States; and 
duration for a period of Io years. 
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This outline follows fairly closely the principles laid down by 
M. Daladier in his speech in the Chamber on April 6th, when he 
set out the Government’s views as to the form the pact should take. 
In that speech the Premier went so far as to say, in support of 
Signor Mussolini’s initiative, that the collaboration between the 
four permanent members of the Council, who were also the signatories 
of the Locarno Treaties, could only be welcomed, and an agreement 
between them aiming at allaying differences and which would 
facilitate the work of the League would be extremely valuable. 
But this statement must be regarded chiefly as a display of courtesy, 
after which the speaker came down to real business. He said: 

“‘ There is no possibility of our agreeing to a sort of directorate of 
the four Great Powers which would lay down the law to the rest of 
Europe, and which, like a new Holy Alliance, would decide on 
territorial changes .. .. The new pact must be a logical seque! 
to the great constructive treaties of the past—the League Covenant, 
by which I mean the whole Covenant and not this or that part of 
it, the Kellogg Pact, the Locarno Treaty and the demilitarisation 
of the Rhineland zone .... The collaboration of the four Powers 
can only be useful if instead of destroying the existing treaties it 


puts them into practice.”’ 
He went on to say that they were not overlooking Article 19 


of the Covenant, but this Article could not be detached from 
Articles II, 12, 15 and 16, which envisaged not possible, but 
immediate dangers. And he concluded by asking how anyone could 
now imagine—faced with the reawakening of certain types of 
nationalism and appeal to passions which one had thought modern 
civilisation had discarded—that the restless and tormented nations 
would find peace in a brusque remaking of the map of Europe ? 

To conclude this short review, something must be said of the 
effect on German opinion of the Italian initiative. The first 
impression, judging from statements in the press, was that the 
idea was welcomed of supplementing—it would not involve 
superseding—the League Council, which is regarded as somewhat 
overburdened and clumsy, by a collaborative arrangement between 
the European Powers which are capable of dealing more effectively 
with purely European problems. It is argued that if the four 
Powers agree peace is assured, and those four Powers were taking 
the lead because it was necessary that a lead should be given. 
The other ex-enemy States also are naturally impressed favourably. 
In Hungary, in particular, the idea is being combated that the pact 
would mean the establishment of a group of Powers prepared to 
dictate to the smaller ones. There is only one group in Europe, 
said the Hungarian Foreign Minister on March 30th, and that group 
is the French cortége, and the collaboration of the four Powers !s 
anyhow better calculated to establish a régime of security in Europe 
than are powerful armies and military conventions. He added that 
it was now for the Little Entente to decide once and for all whether 
it intended to insist on maintaining its political supremacy. 
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CHRONOLOGY. 


Argentina. 
April 2nd.—Sir Otto Niemeyer’s report on the finances of the country 
was published. 


Austria. 

March 28th.—Nazis created disturbances in the shopping centres of 
Vienna and a large number were arrested. 

March 29th.—Two Nazi newspapers were suspended, for stating that 
the Government were afraid of new elections, and that the Fascist 
Heimwehr, in connivance with the Chancellor, were contemplating a 
putsch, with the object of establishing the Prince of Starhemberg as Regent. 

March 30th.—The Government’s decisions regarding the foreign debts 
of the Credit-Anstalt were announced. It was prepared to give effect 
at once to the stipulations of the Rintelen Draft Agreement of January 
10th, 1933, in regard to (1) the holding company which was to administer 
the foreign debts; (2) the participation of the Credit-Anstalt and of 
the foreign creditors in the new company to be formed; and (3) the 
transfer to the foreign creditors of shares of the value of 70 million 
schillings in the new Credit-Anstalt. A condition was that an Austrian 
should be appointed chairman of the committee of the new bank. 

March 31st.—The Government ordered the dissolution of the 
Schutzbund, the Defence Corps of the Social-Democrats, and prohibited 
its activities in any other form. The reason given was that it was 
planning armed resistance against the forces of the State. 

In reply, the Socialist Mayor of Vienna, in his capacity of Governor 
of the Federal Province of Vienna, ordered the dissolution of the 
Heimwehr, sending the decree to the Heimwehr leader, but was unable to 
enforce it. 

Detachments of the army occupied the arms factory at Hirtenberg. 

April 2nd.—The Chancellor annulled the decree of the Socialist 
Governor of Vienna. 

April 4th—The Chancellor imposed the penalty of pre-censorship 
(i.e., submission to the censor 2 hours before publication) on the principal 
and three subsidiary organs of the Nazi Party and on g Socialist news- 
papers. 


Belgium. 

_Apni 6th.—The Minister of Finance, in a statement in the Senate, 
said the Budget estimates for 1933 had not been realised, and the deficit 
would amount to between 600 and 700 million francs. Further cuts 
in expenditure would be made. 


Brazil. 


_ March 28th.—It was learnt that the Government had notified the 
secretary-General of the League of their willingness to collaborate in 
finding a solution for the dispute between Colombia and Peru. 


China. 


INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

__ April 4th_—Reports reached Nanking that the Government troops in 
Kiangsi had been defeated by the Communist forces and that Nanchang 
was threatened. Chiang Kai-shek left for the front. 
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April 6th.—It was reported in Shanghai that the National Government 
had required that all public and private transactions must be made in 
terms of silver dollars. (The basic currency was pure silver represented by 
the tael, and the exchange between taels and dollars fluctuated, but ail 
foreign banks kept their reserves in taels, because there was no guarantee 
of the maintenance of the fineness of the products of the local mints.) 

The Government imposed a 2} per cent. export duty on silver (to 
induce the banks to have their silver minted.) 

April gth.—Troops belonging to the 19th Army from Fukien were 
reported to be moving north to Hankow to take part in the defence of 
Northern China, under Tsai Ting-kai. 

April 1oth.—Chang Hsueh-liang was reported to have left the country 
and to be going to Italy. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


March 29th.—Pirates boarded the British steamer Nanchang off the 
mouth of the Liao River (below Newchwang) and carried off four British 
officers. 

April 1st.—The Japanese occupied Shihmenchai (12 miles north of 
Chinwangtao). 

April 7th.—Chinwangtao was occupied by Japanese and Manchukuo 
troops without fighting. Most of the civil population fled southward, 
and large numbers of the soldiery were reported to have gone over to the 
Manchukuo army. The Japanese reported that the Chinese troops who 
remained in the city agreed to disarm provided they were allowed to 
stay as guard to protect the Kailan Company’s property. 

April 10th.—According to Japanese reports orders had been issued 
from Changchun for a general attack on the Chinese forces along the 
Great Wall, in the course of which the Japanese were to advance within 
the Wall. The War Office in Tokyo stated that the operation was 
intended to clear out the Chinese forces remaining on the Jehol side 
of the Wall from the Chiehlingkou gateway to a point near Shanhaikwan. 
No advance on Peking was contemplated, and the idea was to “ pinch 
out ”’ the salient held by the Chinese north of the Wall. 

Severe fighting was reported from Kupeikou and Hsifengkou. 

Freight traffic on the C.E. Rly. was suspended by order of the Man- 
chukuo Executive, following the removal by the Soviet authorities of 
a large amount of rolling stock from the line. It was reported that the 
Soviet railway chairman had agreed to return the stock. 

April 11th.—The Japanese captured the Lengkou Pass in the Great 
Wall, after severe fighting, and afterwards occupied Chinchangying 
and other towns. 

Manchukuo forces were reported, by the Japanese, to be advancing 
towards Peitaiho, with a view to surrounding Chinwangtao. 


Denmark. 

April 5th.—Judgment in favour of Danish claim re Eastern Greenland 
dispute. (See Permanent Court of International Justice). 

April 10th—German demonstrations took place in South Jutland 
favour of returning North Slesvig to Germany. The Danish pres 
pointed out that the German claims had no basis as the German votes 
had declined from 25 per cent. in 1920 (when the plebiscite was held), © 
13°6 per cent. in November, 1932. 
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The headquarters of the Nazi movement in Schleswig-Holstein was 
moved to the frontier town of Flensborg, and divisions were established 
in three Danish towns. 

France. 

March 29th.—The Bill authorising the voting of credits for the 1933 
Budget was introduced into the Chamber. The Budget, as revised, 
showed expenditure at 49,885 million francs, and revenue at 45,819 
millions. The greater part of the deficit of over 4,000 millions was to be 
met by suspending the sinking fund payments, and it was expected that 
the Government would only have to borrow about 500 million. About 
1,630 million of the deficit was to be covered by economies and readjust- 
ments in taxation. 

March 30th.—In the debate on military estimates it was stated that 
savings of about 1,075 million francs (say £12 million) were to be made 
during the year, of which 325 millions would come from reductions in 
purchases of material. The total services estimates amounted to about 
12,000 millions (say £133 million). 

March 31st.—The Premier received the Foreign Minister of Rumania 
and the Czechoslovak Minister in Paris. 

The terms of the Four-Power Pact were published by the Temps. 
The first article stated that the four Western Powers “ undertake to carry 
out jointly an effective policy of collaboration for the maintenance of 
peace in accordance with the spirit of the Kellogg Pact and the ‘no-force,’ 
pact, and in the field of European relations they agree to take steps, 
should the necessity arise, for the adoption of this policy of peace by the 
other States.” 

By Article 2, they endorsed the principle of the revision of the Peace 
Treaties ‘‘in accordance with the clauses of the League Covenant 
providing for this in the event of situations arising likely to result in a 
conflict between States. At the same time they declare that the principle 
of revision shall be applied only within the framework of the League of 
Nations in a spirit of mutual understanding and solidarity of reciprocal 
interests.” 

By Article 3, France, Italy and Great Britain declared that “‘ in case the 
Disarmament Conference attains only partial results, the equality of 
rights recognised for Germany shall have an effective meaning, and 
Germany undertakes to realise this equality of rights by stages which 
will be determined by successive agreements among the four Powers 
through the usual diplomatic channels. The four Powers undertake to 
reach similar agreements with regard to Austria, Hungary and Bulgaria.” 

Article 4 provided that in all political and non-political European 
and extra~European questions as well as in the Colonial sphere, the four 
Powers undertook to adopt, as far as possible, a common line of action. 

The agreement was to havea life of 10 years, and would be automatically 

extended for a further 10 years unless denounced by one of the parties 
a year before its expiry. It was to be submitted for Parliamentary 
approval within 3 months. 
_ April 3rd.—Following a meeting of the Cabinet a communiqué was 
issued stating that M. Paul-Boncour had informed it of the state of the 
negotiations which had taken place concerning the plan for joint action 
by the four Powers, and the Cabinet had decided to reply to the British 
and Italian proposals in a memorandum which would be submitted for 
approval to an early Cabinet Council. 
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It was stated semi-officially that the Government would refuse to 
separate Article 19 of the Covenant from Article 10, as well as from 
Articles 13 and 16. (This was understood to mean that France rejected 
any proposal for treaty revision except “through the usual League 
mechanism.’’) 

April 4th.—The Naval Estimates for 1933 were issued, and provided 
for a total expenditure of 2,839,838,570 francs, which was 375,244,789 
francs less than in 1932. The construction provided for included 4 
second-class cruisers of 7,500 tons for the protection of trade routes, with 
a speed of 31 knots and an armament of nine 6-inch guns. 

April 5th.—Mr. Norman Davis held prolonged conversations with the 
Prime Minister, the Foreign Minister, and the French Ambassador in 
Rome. He also saw Mr. Hugh Gibson. 

April 6th.—In a statement on foreign policy in the Chamber the 
Premier said France would not countenance a “ directory of the Great 
Powers laying down the law to the smaller nations, a kind of society 
more ambitious even than the Holy Alliance.”” The French solution for 
European problems was equality of nations, and this implied participation 
of the States concerned in all the discussions affecting them. Any new 
pact must be the logical sequel to the Covenant, the Kellogg Pact and 
the Locarno Treaty. At the same time, they recognised that Article 19 
provided for reconsideration of treaties when they became inapplicable ; 
but in the face of the reawakening of certain types of nationalism, would 
the anxious people of Europe find peace in a reshaping of the map? 

They did not undervalue Article 19, but it was also necessary to give 
life to Articles 11, 12, 15 and 16, which envisaged not possible, but 
immediate dangers. 

Referring to disarmament, M. Daladier said the British plan had 
afforded an excellent basis for discussion ; it endeavoured to link dis- 
armament with security ; it adopted the French proposal to suppress 
professional armies as the traditional instruments of offensive wars ; it 
regulated to an appreciable extent the quasi-military organisations which 
constituted an oblique method of augmenting the forces of a country, 
and it had the merit of laying down figures for effectives. France would, 
however, prefer that it should be completed by the precise definition of 
an aggressor suggested by Russia. 

M. Paul-Boncour said the policy of the Quai d’Orsay must be that of 
the League. They had been following events in Germany closely, and 
the incorporation of the Nazis in the police was a clear violation of the 
Peace Treaty. 

At the conclusion of the debate a vote of confidence in the Government 
was passed by 430 votes to 107. 

April oth—The Air Estimates were adopted by the Chamber. They 
amounted to 2,013,874,149 francs, a decrease of 418,729,858 francs. 

It was announced that M. Herriot was going to Washington in reply 
to the invitation from the American President. 

April 10th._—The Foreign Minister submitted to the Cabinet the final 
text of the Memorandum on the Four-Power Pact, which was sent also 
to London and Rome. It was stated that it would not be published in 
the meantime. 

The Cabinet approved the appointment of M. Herriot as special 
representative of the Government for the Washington conversations. 

The Chamber began the examination of the Finance Bill to provide 
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the revenue for the budgetary year, 1933. The expenditure to be met 
was given as 56,000 million francs (say {448 million) and taking probable 
decreases in revenue into account, the deficit was estimated at nearly 
14,000 millions. By new taxes and economies the Government had 


reduced this by 8,673 millions. 


Germany. 

March 29th.—The German Roman Catholic Bishops, sitting in council, 
issued a statement announcing the reconciliation of their Church with the 
Nazi movement, in view of “ the solemn declaration contained in the 
Chancellor’s speech of March 23rd.” 

An organised boycott of Jewish firms and Jewish literature began in 
the Palatinate, and in many towns in other parts of Germany Jewish 
professional and business men were arrested and Jewish shops damaged. 
At a meeting of the Cabinet to consider the boycott the Chancellor was 
reported to have stated that it was a reprisal against the “ atrocity 
propaganda ” abroad, and said that an organised campaign to boycott 
German goods was being carried on in London and New York. 

March 30th.—The National Council of German Jews and the Committee 
of Berlin Jews addressed an appeal to President von Hindenburg, the 
Cabinet, and the Berlin Police president complaining that Jews, who felt 
the closest bonds with their native country, were faced with economic 
ruin on account of the delinquencies of a few, for whom they had never 
been responsible. 

In Breslau all Jews were ordered to surrender their passports to the 
police, who were to alter them so that they would not be valid for crossing 
the frontier. 

The Parliamentary leader of the Nationalist Party (Dr. Oberfohren) 
resigned his office. 

The Nazi Commissioner for the Palatinate ordered the occupation of all 
Stahlhelm premises and the arrest of all its leaders, on suspicion that the 
Stahlhelm was preparing “‘ counter-revolutionary action.’’ Following 
representations by Herr Seldte, the Reich Government ordered the 
release of all the prisioners. 

Herr Seldte issued a manifesto admitting that the Brunswick Stahlhelm 
command had made a mistake and was politically unwise in allowing mass 
formations of ‘‘ Marxists ’’ to join, but saying that the dissolution of the 
Brunswick section was unjustified, adding, ‘‘ measures taken by State 
Governments or local authorities against branches of an organisation 
Whose first leader sits in the Government are completely impossible.’’ 


March 31st.—Dr. Goebbels announced that, in view of the decline in 
the atrocity campaign abroad, the anti-Jewish boycott would be initiated 
with full force and with iron discipline the next day, but would remain in 
force only for the day. If by 10 o’clock on Wednesday, April 5th, the 
campaign abroad had ended, the Nazis would be ready to restore normal 
conditions. He gave it as his belief that the Jews of Germany had the 
ability absolutely to limit and bring to an end the atrocity campaign, 
and also said, ‘‘ if the boycott has to be resumed on Wednesday, it will be 
resumed in a manner calculated to destroy German Jewry.” 

Nazi S.A. cleared the Berlin Law Courts of all Jewish Judges and 
barristers, and similar measures were taken at Kénigsberg. The Nazi 
Commissioner for the Prussian Ministry of Justice issued orders expelling 
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Jews from the Bench and almost entirely from the legal profession through- 
out Prussia ; Jewish lawyers were to be admitted to the Courts only in 
numbers proportionate to the Jewish element in the population (less than 
I per cent.). 

The Chief Burgomaster of Dusseldorf issued orders for the cancellation 
of all municipal contracts with Jewish doctors, lawyers, chemists and 
tradesmen, and all the leading Jews in the city were deprived of their 
passports. 

The boycott began in Munich, and all Jewish shops were picketted, 
and at Leipzig photographs were taken of people coming out of Jewish 
shops. 

Herr Alfred Rosenberg was appointed chief of the Foreign Political 
Department of the Nazi Party. (He was the editor of the V dlkisher 
Beobachter.) 

April 1st.—The Prussian police raided the German-Russian Oil 
Company’s office (“‘ Derop.’’) and arrested all 13 employees. 

The Nazi Government of Thuringia issued an order forbidding officials 
from maintaining communications with the Stahlhelm. The Minister 
of the Interior in Bavaria issued an order forbidding all Jewish lawyers 
to enter any Court of law until further notice. 

The boycott passed off without reports of dangerous violence, except 
at Kiel, where a Jew was lynched. 

The Cabinet issued a decree empowering the Minister of Finance to 
borrow up to 850 million marks to cover the probable deficit for the year 
1932-33, and prolonging the permission accorded to him in May, 1932 
to borrow 600 millions for current Treasury purposes. 

April 2nd.—The Chancellor promulgated a Uniformity (or Unification) 
Bill, establishing the Nazi-Nationalist alliance in power for 4 years in the 
Legislatures and municipal councils throughout Germany. All the 
legislative and administrative bodies which voted on March 5th and 12th 
were dissolved, except in Prussia, and were to be reconstructed on the 
scale of the voting in the Reichstag election. (This left Nazi or Nazi- 
Nationalist majorities everywhere.) 

Apmil 3rd.—The anti-Jewish movement, apart from the boycott, 
continued unabated, and many cases were reported of Jews being dis- 
missed from their employment. Among persons arrested were the 
Rector of Frankfurt University, the financial editor of the Frankfurter 
Zeitung and the Rector of Brunswick High School. . 

Herr Streicher, the boycott organiser, stated that he did not believe 
the boycott would be resumed on April 5th. This would disappoint 
many Germans, but discipline had to be preserved. It had not been 
easy ‘‘ to make concessions, but Adolf Hitler could only proceed step by 
step.” 
ies Esser, Vice-President of the Reichstag, and the President of the 
Cologne Chamber of Trade Guilds were arrested at Cologne on a charge 
of defalcation of the funds of the Chamber. 

All Jews in East Prussia were ordered to surrender their passports. 

Protest by M. Litvinoff ve arrests of Soviet citizens. (See U.S.S.R:) 

April 4th.—A raid on the Berlin ghetto was carried out by police and 
Brown Shirts and a number of people taken into custody. Two British 
residents of Berlin were arrested, one of whom, the Secretary of the 
International Office of the Society of Friends, was subsequently released 
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It was officially stated that the Reich Government did not intend to 
resume the boycott of Jews on April 5th, since the foreign “‘ atrocity 
campaign ’’ had, with a few exceptions, been completely abandoned. 
The Government pointed out, however, that the “ defensive organisation 
of the National-Socialist Party ’’ remained in existence, and could be set 
in motion again if the agitation were resumed. 

The Minister of the Interior ordered that no German citizen might in 
future leave the country without a special visa to his passport. 

News was received from Vienna that a Munich journalist who had 
recently crossed the frontier to Kufstein had been shot and killed by 
Germans who came from Bavaria by car and returned across the frontier 
without their identity being discovered. 


April 5th.—It was announced that the Vice-Chancellor, Herr von 
Papen, and Captain Goring were going to Rome at an early date to discuss 
with Signor Mussolini the disarmament problem and the proposed Four 
Power Pact. 

The Association of the Foreign Press in Berlin passed a resolution, by 
60 votes to 7, stating that it found no reason for accepting the resignation of 
its president, Mr. Mowrer (of the Chicago Datly News) and requested him 
to withdraw it. (Mr. Mowrer had been privately advised to resign by a 
high German official because members of the Cabinet had taken exception 
to his book “‘ Germany Puts the Clock Back.”’) 

Several suicides of Jews were reported, and it was stated that the 
clearance of Jews from the State service and from public positions had 
nearly been completed. 

The Reichsbank decided to repay the credit of 70 million dollars 
granted to it by the Central Banks of England, France and the U.S.A. 
and the B.I.S. (The credit was due for redemption on March 4th, and its 
prolongation met with difficulties owing to the creditor banks asking for 
special guarantees in terms of gold—owing to fluctuations in the dollar.) 


April 6th.—The Chancellor received representatives of the medical 
associations, which had been put under a Nazi commissioner, and explained 
his plans for cleansing the nation from foreign influences and foreign 
racial permeation. He stated that the greatest achievements in the 
intellectual world had never been accomplished by race-foreign elements, 
but by strictly Aryan and German intellects. The United States had by 
legislation prevented an undesirable immigration, and they were not, 
to-day, prepared to open the door to refugee Jews from Germany, “ of 
whose heads in reality not a hair has been harmed.”’ 

A Nazi organisation within the Evangelical Church entitled the 
“German Christians ’’ held a meeting at which demands were made for 
the abolition of the Old Testament and the substitution of German 
sagas and legends, and for the replacement of the Hebrew prophets by 
“ personages of German intellectual life in philosophy and art.” 

In a statement to representatives of the press Herr Hitler said that 
“no Government could destroy a press which printed the truth . . . 
the truth can only be found in daily life.” The German press had hitherto 
marched behind, but to-day it was marching abreast of the times. 

Dr. Goebbels added that the Government welcomed criticism of a 
constructive type, but would not countenance “ editorial gymnastics 
of the boulevard press.” 

It was stated that the Minister in Warsaw had been instructed to 
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protest to the Polish Government against demonstrations a few days 
previously at Kattowice, when an effigy of the Chancellor had been burnt. 

April 7th—The Government approved a Bill for the appointment 
of Statthalter (Governors) to the 17 Federal States. They were to 
combine the functions and authority of a Reich Commissioner, a State 
President, and the Governor-General of a British Dominion, and would 
be responsible only to the Reich Government. It was significant that 
they had the power to confirm or dismiss the existing State Premiers 
and Governments. 

April 8th—Mr. Norman Davis arrived in Berlin, and was received 
by the President. 

Dr. Schacht had a conversation with Mr. Montague Norman, who 
had come to Badenweiler to discuss the international economic situation. 

The Unification Bill was put into operation. It was described as 
marking the end of federalism. 

Reply to Soviet protest re arrests of Soviet citizens. (See U.S.S.R.) 

April oth—The papers published the names of 35 Jewish lawyers 
who were to be permitted to appear in the Berlin courts. (There had been 
over 2,000 practising.) 

Anti-German demonstrations in Poland. (See Poland.) 

In a speech in Berlin, Captain G6ring assured the members of the 
Nazi Works Cells Organisation that the Nazis would not jettison Social- 
ism in their hour of triumph. The revolution was a National-Socialist 
one, and the man who refused to talk about Socialism, and only saw in it 
the Marxist spirit of disintegration, had not grasped the deeper meaning 
of National-Socialism. 

Nationalism was service to the outer periphery of the Reich ; Socialism 
was service to the nation at home. 

April 1oth.—Reports were current that the Foreign Office had received 
from the Polish Government five formal protests enumerating about 
250 cases of violence and oppression suffered by Polish Jews in Germany. 

German Ministers in Rome. (See Jtaly.) 

German demonstrations in Denmark. (See Denmark.) 

A Reich law was promulgated regulating conditions in the legal 
profession, and superseding regional measures decreed by the judicial 
administrations of individual States. (It cancelled the order depriving 
all but 35 Jews from practising in Berlin.) All lawyers, including Jews 
who fought in the war, or lost father and sons in the war, could not be 
deprived of their right to plead in the Courts. ; 

The circulation of the Manchester Guardian was banned indefinitely 
throughout the country. 

Herr von Bismarck was retired from his position as Secretary of State 
for the Prussian Ministry of the Interior. 

April 11th.—The Chancellor, in his capacity of Statthalter of Prussia, 
appointed Captain Géring as Premier of Prussia. General von Epp was 
appointed Statthalter for Bavaria. 


Great Britain. 

March 29th.—The House of Commons rejected by 475 votes to 42 
a Labour amendment to the resolution to set up a Joint Select Committee 
to frame proposals for constitutional reform in India. It then carried 


the resolution by 449 votes to 43. 
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March 30th.—Protests were made in both Houses of Parliament 
against the German treatment of the Jews, and in the Commons the 
Foreign Secretary stated that he was in communication with the Ambas- 
sador in Berlin on the subject of the preparation of a report. 

In reply to an appeal by Lord Reading that all legitimate means 
should be used to convey to the German Government the opinion enter- 
tained by the majority of people in Great Britain, Lord Hailsham said 
that enquiry had shown that not a single British citizen of Jewish descent 
had been maltreated. He deprecated any action which might be regarded 
as unwarrantable interference and might be resented by German public 
opinion, but was confident the speeches in the House would convey 
British feeling, which he hoped the German Government would not 
disregard. 

Lord Hailsham also defended the Government’s disarmament pro- 
posals as tangible and practical. He could not discuss Signor Mussolini’s 
proposals, but if treaty revision was included this was not a new matter. 

Mr. Norman Davis arrived in London and visited the Prime Minister 
and Sir John Simon, with whom he had a prolonged discussion. 

March 31st.—Treasury figures for the financial year 1932-33 showed 
that expenditure totalled £753,396,000, including the interest on the 
U.S. Debt and War Savings certificates, and revenue totalled £744,791 ,000. 
(The payment to America was {28,956,349 and the Government would 
normally have received £30,250,000 from reparations and Allied war 
debts, plus {7,250,000 in respect of Dominion war debts, relief loans, etc.) 

Publication of terms of Four-Power Pact. (See France.) 

April 3rd.—The Prime Minister announced in the House that the 
Government proposed to pass through all its stages on April 5th a Bill 
to deal with the importation of Russian goods. He explained that the 
existing Trade Agreement expired on April 17th, and the Bill was purely 
an enabling measure, to give the Government power to issue Orders in 
Council prohibiting imports from Russia except under licence. 

April 4th.—In reply to questions in Parliament the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer stated that, including the payment on December 15th, Great 
Britain's total payments to America for War Debts amounted to 
£355,200,000, while receipts from Germany were {121,300,000 and from 
ex-Allied debtors, £71,100,000, a total of £192,400,000. 

A White Paper was published containing the correspondence between 
Sir Esmond Ovey and the Foreign Secretary regarding the arrest of the 
British engineers in Russia. Cmd. 4286. The despatches covered the 
week following the arrests on March 11th. 

The Metropolitan-Vickers Company announced that they had received 
official advice of the release on bail of three more of their employees, 
leaving one still in custody. 

_ The text of the Bill empowering the Government to prohibit the 
import of goods from Russia was published. 

Mr. Norman Davis left London for Paris. 

April 5th.—It was announced that Mr. MacDonald would visit 
Washington during the Easter recess, and would probably leave for 
New York on April 15th. 

Speaking in the Commons Sir John Simon explained the Bill for 
granting a free hand to the Government to control imports from the 
—— after which the Bill passed its second reading by 347 votes 
to 48. 
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The Foreign Secretary reviewed the whole course of events since 
the arrests of the British engineers on March 11th, and referred to in 
the White Paper. He asked what the House wished the Government 
to do. They could not do nothing; but they could and did ask to be 
equipped with the same powers to control Russian imports as the Soviet 
Government already possessed to control British imports. That might 
help to bring home to the Soviet Government the feeling of the British 
people in the matter. 

M. Titulescu arrived in London on an official visit. 

April 6th.—The Russian Imports Bill passed its third reading by 
291 votes to 41, after Mr. Runciman had given an undertaking on behalf 
of the Government that the powers conferred by the Bill would not be 
used for any other purpose than to promote efforts to secure life and 
liberty for the accused British subjects in Moscow. An official amend- 
ment was also adopted to the effect that a proclamation prohibiting 
imports should only be valid for 3 months, unless Parliament passed 
a resolution praying for its continuance. 

The Foreign Office issued the texts of the invitation from Mr. Roose- 
velt to Mr. MacDonald and the latter’s reply. Mr. Roosevelt said that 
he would particularly welcome the Prime Minister’s visit “as prepara- 
tions for the World Economic Conference, of which you are to be president, 
are entering a more intensive stage, and because of the need for making 
further progress towards practical disarmament.’’ He added that, in 
his judgment, the world situation called for realistic action, and the 
people themselves in every nation asked it. 

April oth.—M. Titulescu left London for France. 


April 1oth—A White Paper was issued giving further despatches 
from the Ambassador in Moscow and from the Chargé d’A ffaires regarding 
the arrests of the British Engineers. Cmd. 4290. 

April 11th.—The Russian Imports Bill passed through all its stages 
in the House of Lords. 


Hungary. 

March 30th.—The Foreign Minister, speaking in the Upper House, 
said that rumours of a Germano-Italo-Hungarian alliance contained not 
a word of truth. As to Signor Mussolini’s proposal, he believed that the 
collaboration of the four Western Powers was much better calculated to 
establish a régime of security than powerfully equipped armies and 
military conventions. Hungary would studiously refrain from anything 
that might lead to intensification of the crisis, ‘‘ but we are now entitled 
to expect that the peaceful assertion of our claims will no more be brande¢ 


as illegal.” 


India. 

March 31st.—The Legislative Assembly passed an amendment, 
proposed by Sir Abdur Rahim, stating that unless the constitutional 
proposals described in the White Paper were substantially altered it 
would not be possible to ensure the peace and progress of the country. 

April 2nd.—About 700 arrests were made in Calcutta when a! 
attempt was made to hold a session of Congress, which had been banne¢ 
by the Government. 
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Irish Free State. 

March 29th.—The Bill authorising the use of the Land Annuities 
money for Exchequer purposes passed all its stages in the Senate and 
was signed by the Governor-General. 


Italy. 

April 6th.—The Fascist Grand Council passed a resolution placing on 
record its faith in the Premier’s plan for a Four-Power Pact and claiming 
that the fundamental elements of the plan must remain unchanged. 
These elements were stated to be the only ones which could create the 
necessary condition of a peace in which all interests were equally recognised. 

April gth.—Herr von Papen arrived in Rome on an unofficial visit. 

April 1oth.—Signor Mussolini received Herr von Papen, and also 
M. de Jouvenel, on his return from Paris. 

Captain Géring arrived in Rome. 

April 11th—The Austrian Chancellor arrived in Rome. Signor 
Mussolini received Captain Géring. 


Japan. 

April 2nd.—The Foreign Office sent to the principle Embassies abroad 
a statement giving the reasons which entitled Japan to retain her mandated 
islands, in spite of her secession from the League. The document was not 
published. 

April 4th.—The Governor of the mandated islands issued a pronounce- 
ment to the inhabitants declaring that the Japanese position was 
unchanged by the withdrawal from the League. 


April 1oth.—Reports of military authorities ve operations in the area 
of the Great Wall. (See China, External Affairs.) 


League of Nations. 

April 10oth.—The International Convention for the limitation of the 
manufacture and distribution of narcotic drugs, signed on July 13th, 
1931, received 28 ratifications, and accordingly came into force as from 
July roth, 1933. 


Permanent Court of International Justice. 

April 5th—The Court gave judgment in favour of Denmark in the 
dispute with Norway over the legal status of Eastern Greenland. The 
submissions of the Danish Government were accepted by the Court by 
12 votes to 2. (On July roth, 1931, Norway had announced that she had 
occupied certain territories on the east coast between Bessel Fiord and 
Pome, Fiord. The area was about 21,000 square miles and was free 
rom ice.) 


Persia. 


_ April Ist—A movement was stated to be gaining ground, especially 
in north Persia, for a boycott of Soviet goods. 
Sir John Cadman arrived in Teheran. 


Peru. 


April 7th.—The Cabinet resigned to make way for a new Ministry 
to take the oath under the newly prepared Constitution. 
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April toth.—The Constituent Assembly began its session, and the 
Cabinet, whose resignation had not been accepted, took the oath. 


Poland. 

April oth.—Anti-German demonstrations occurred in many towns, 
following on reports of maltreatment of Poles in Germany and an attack 
on Polish students by local Nazis at Rybnik, in Polish Upper Silesia. 
At Lodz a crowd of Jews tried to stone the German Consulate, while 
damage was done to other German premises in the town. 

April 1oth.—Report re protests to German Government re treatment 


of Polish Jews. (See Germany.) 


Siam. 

April 1st.—A Royal Decree was issued dissolving the People’s As- 
sembly and appointing a new State Council until elections should be 
held under the Constitution. (A strong minority in the State Council 
had been agitating for the adoption of Communism.) 

April 2nd.—A law was promulgated declaring Communism a menace 
to the security of the State, and punishing propaganda with imprisonment 
and fine. 


South Africa. 

March 30th.—General Hertzog handed in his resignation to the 
Governor-General, who asked him to form a Coalition Cabinet. He 
accordingly formed a Ministry, taking the Portfolio of External Affairs 
himself, with General Smuts as Minister of Justice; Mr. Havenga, 


Finance ; Mr. Hofmeyr, the Interior and Education ; and Mr. Duncan, 
Mines. The Nationalists and the S. African Party each had six members. 

March 31st.—The new Cabinet was sworn in. 

April 5th.—Mr. Tielman Roos announced that he had decided to 
form a new party, called the United Coalition Party. It was to amal- 
gamate members of the S. African Party and the Nationalist Party in 
one organisation. 

April 7th—The dissolution of Parliament was gazetted and the 


Elections fixed for May 17th. 


Spain. 
April 4th—Two syndicalist leaders were arrested at Seville, and in 
Madrid about 150 syndicalists were arrested. 


Switzerland. 

March 29th—The Secretariat of the Labour and Socialist Inter- 
national issued the text of a manifesto and two resolutions adopted by 
the Executive of the Second International, representing 17 countries, 
at its meeting at Zurich on March 1gth and 2oth. The manifesto des 
cribed the reign of terror in Germany and declared that the lesson for 
the workers of all countries was that they should mobilise the spirit 0! 
internationalism, peace, and freedom against nationalism and Fascism 


Uruguay. 

March 31st.—President Terra dissolved Parliament and decreed the 
formation of a Junta composed of Senores de Michelli, Ghigliani, Rios, 
Espalter, and five others, to carry on the government, assisted by a 
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Constitutional Assembly to be elected later. (Parliament had passed a 
resolution condemning certain measures decreed by the President to 
ensure the preservation of order.) 

April 2nd.—The new Government effected numerous economies 
through reductions of official salaries, pensions, etc. 


U.S.A. 

March 30th.—The Senate passed a Bill authorising the Government 
to establish a $500 million fund for unemployment relief grants to the 
States. The R.F.C. was to raise the money by the sale of bonds. 

March 31st.—The President signed the Re-afforestation Bill, which 
was expected to lead to work for 250,000 men by the early summer. 

Apni 1st.—Using the powers given him by the Economy Bill the 
President issued regulations governing the administration of the pension 
rolls, involving a reduction of over $400 million in the amounts to be 
paid to War veterans. He also ordered reductions of 15 per cent. in the 
pay of all Federal employees. 

April 3rd.—Mr. Roosevelt sent a Message to Congress announcing 
his intention to ‘‘ ask Congress for legislation enabling us to initiate 
practical reciprocal tariff agreements to break through trade barriers 
and establish foreign markets for farm and industrial products.” 

The Secretary of the Treasury stated that between March 4th and 30th 
$1,160 million had been returned to the banks, of which 600 millions was 
in gold or gold certificates. 

April 5th—The President issued an executive order requiring the 
turning over to the Federal Reserve Banks before May rst, of all gold 
bullion, coin and certificates held by individuals in excess of $100. The 
Secretary of the Treasury was authorised to modify the embargo on 
gold to permit, under licence, the use of gold in domestic and foreign 
trade transactions, and the purchase and use of gold in the arts, industry, 
ete, 

An official statement was given to the press to the effect that the 
President felt that a visit to Washington by the British Prime Minister 
would be helpful; and adding, “the President, ever since his first 
conversation with the British Ambassador at Warm Springs, has em- 
phasised his hope that the Prime Minister could come over.” 

P April 6th.—Publication of invitation to Mr. MacDonald. (See Great 
nitain.) 

The American Jewish Congress renewed its protest against the 

persecution of Jews in Germany. 
_ Apri 7th—The State Department intimated that oral and informal 
invitations had been extended to the Governments of France, Germany, 
and Italy on behalf of the President, having the same purpose as that 
accepted by Mr. MacDonald. It was also announced that an invitation 
to take part in economic discussions had been sent to China, Japan, 
Argentina, Brazil and Chile. 

The Act of Congress permitting the manufacture and sale of beer 

came into force. 
_ April 8th.—It was announced that the list of States to whom invita- 
er had been sent had been completed by the addition of Canada and 
Mexico. 

In a statement to the press the Secretary of State said their country 
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had been one of the leaders in the movement recognised lately as economic 
nationalism, and it was now high time to recognise that American 
responsibility involved leadership in a movement in the opposite direction. 
He believed that all nations had been ‘“ starved down ”’ sufficiently to 
incline them to listen to new proposals for application to a new world— 
a world in which the total foreign trade of $50,000 million had shrunk to 
between $12,000 and $18,000 million and was still shrinking. 

The conversations in view were designed to help the forthcoming 
London Conference. If they could all agree that they were “ worse off” 
as the result of the policies of the past 10 years, they ought to be able to 
decide upon a modification of the doctrine of extreme isolation. 

April 11th.—In a speech concerning tariffs, the Secretary of State 
described the argument that the lowering of import duties would mean 
the flooding of the country: with the products of cheap foreign labour 
as “ antiquated, obsolete and be-whiskered.”’ 


U.S.S.R. 

March 28th.—M. Litvinoff received the British Ambassador, to whom 
he was reported to have stated that the unalterable decision of the 
Public Prosecutor had been taken, and that the trial of the arrested 
engineers of the Metropolitan-Vickers Company would be held in the 
near future. He added that if Sir Esmond Ovey intended to influence that 
decision by a statement regarding the British Government’s “ steps” 
(suspension of negotiations for a trade agreement, etc.) he could rest 
assured that nothing could come of it. 

March 30th.—The British Ambassador left Moscow for London for 
consultation with the British Government. ~ 

April 1st.—Mr. Monkhouse, the manager of Metropolitan-Vickers, 
and one of his colleagues were formally charged with military and 
economic espionage, and with wrecking activities and bribery. 

Reports were current that 154,000 State employees had been dismissed 
as part of the economy campaign. 

Arrest of employees of “ Derop”’ in Berlin. (See Germany). 

April 3rd.—The Foreign Commissar made a formal protest to the 
German Ambassador against the arrests and “ inhumane ”’ treatment of 
Soviet citizens in Berlin, the searches of official Soviet premises and the 
“ plundering ”’ of their establishments. 

April 5th.—The Imports Bill in Parliament and Sir John Simons 
speech. (See Great Britain.) 

April 8th—The German Ambassador replied to the Governments 
protest regarding the treatment of Soviet citizens and promised there 
would be an investigation into the alleged arrest and mishandling of the 
employees of the OilCompany. He declared that the Soviet organisations 
might continue their work unhindered, but as their employees included a 
proportion of Communists he requested the Soviet Government to seve! 
the relations of the organisation and its staff from the German Communist 
Party. / 
The Soviet Prosecutor completed the bill of indictment against the 
engineers and handed over the material to the Supreme Court. | 

April 11th.—Technica, the organ of the Commissariat for Heavy 
Industry, published an article which was reported to make serious 
allegations against the Metropolitan-Vickers Company. 
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Yugo-slavia. 

March 30th.—The Foreign Minister, in a statement to Parliament, 
said that the declaration issued by the Little Entente condemning the 
proposed Four-Power Pact reflected precisely the Yugo-slav point of view. 
He described the propaganda for treaty revision as based on erroneous 
assumptions and fictitious internal difficulties. 


DOCUMENTS IN PERIODICALS. 


L'Europe Nouvelle, dated April 1st, 1932. 

1. Resolution adopted by the Extraordinary Assembly of the League of 
Nations, regarding the Report of the Committee of Nineteen. February 24th, 1933. 

2. Statement of the Recommendations of the Committee of Nineteen. 
February 15th, 1933. 

3. Official Notification of Japanese withdrawal from the League of Nations. 
March 27th, 1933. 


L'Europe Nouvelle, dated April 8th, 1933. 

1. Speech by Hauptmann Goering at the opening of the Reichstag. 
March 21st, 1933. 

2. Speech by Herr Hitler, German Chancellor, March 23rd, 1933. 
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FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 


1933. 
2oth *Committee re opm, of Elections to the Lange 
Council hee Geneva 


22nd *Committee on Seimibeie of Work in the ie 
and Steel Industry : ; oa -.. Geneva 


24th *Establishment Committee, I. L. oO. “ss --» Geneva 
24th *Finance Committee, L. of N. oe oe .-- Geneva 
25th *Finance Committee, I.L.O. ... aie is .-- Geneva 
26th *Supervisory Commission, L. of N.... mA ... Geneva 
26th *Economic Committee, L. of N. ae pad ... Geneva 
26th-27th Central Union of Co-operative Societies ... --» Tokyo 
27th *62nd Session of the Governing Body, I.L.O. ... Geneva 
1st-1oth ‘*International Board of Public Health... ... Paris 
4th-13th *Permanent Central Opium Board ... a ... Geneva 
8th *72nd Session of the Council.. wae ... Geneva 
1oth-14th *International Commission on ‘Air Navigation --. Rome 
15th *Advisory Committee on Traffic in Opium... ... Geneva 


18th *Special Committees on mereries Co- -operation 
and Work ... sap Berlin 


19th-20th *Annual General Meeting *) interactional Cum 
mission on Agriculture... Berlin 


29th-June 2nd 6th Session of Conference of tidetibidtnnn for 
Scientific Study of International Relations ... London 


» 29th-June 3rd 7th Biennial Congress of the International 
Chamber of Commerce ... . Vienna 


June _tst-7th Meeting of International Union a League of 
Nations Societies ... : ods Pra! ... Montreux 


6th *Annual Conference of the I. L. Ds. sss ‘ Geneva 
30th Annual Meeting of International Thrift Institute Luxemburg 

*Permanent Mandates Commission . ‘ Geneva 

Congress of International Chamber of Campunes Vienna 

International Cotton Congress ae Prague 


July 3rd-8th 13th Congress of Chambers of Communes a the 
British Empire ... ve London 


me gth-1oth 23rd Congress of National Panes Gounili.. ..- Oxford 
» we World Economic Conference ead me ... London 
», 29th-Aug. 5th 25th Esperanto World Congress ... “es ... Cologne 


July-August World Grain Conference .... ode nee: ... Regina, 
Canada 


August tst-16th 4th International Boy Scout Jamboree ... ... Géddlld, 
Hungary 


»  7th-8th 7th Biennial International Scout Conference ... Géddlld, 
Hungary 


* League of Nations or International Labour Office. 
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